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SBLaCc? VABBSo | 


The Melmoth Family. 
(Concluded.} 


Ir was during his visits to his mother, 
after he left college, that he first became 
acquainted with Mary. 


He admired and 
esteemed her unobtrusivencss, her cultivated 
mind, and the calm beauty of her intellectual 
countenance ; but, when he heard of her 
benevolence, and listened to his mother, as 
she spoke of lier piety, her affection to her 
aunt, her kindness to herself, and her quiet 
perseverance in the discharge of her personal 
and domestic duties, his heart whispered to 


him how invaluable would such a companion 
be to me!—could I but gain such a wife, 
and my mother such a daughter—how happy, ! 
how blest should we be! The more he saw/|| 
of Mary, the dearer she became, until he| 
loved her with that intensity which can only | 
be felt, when the reason approves what the!) 
heart has chosen. * Were she but an orphan, H 
and portionless like myself,’ would he often! 
say to himself, ‘ how gladly would I pour out|| 
my heart to her,—and ask that, when I have | 
gained a competence, [I might hope to claim | 
her as my own, my gentle wife. But how/ 
can [ hope for this?—she has parents, | 
wealthy and fashionable parents—will they 
not frown upon me? Poverty clings round | 
me like a curse, and it is a crime the world 

cannot pardon. Will not even she look down’ 
wpon me, when surrounded by admirers who 

have riches and standing to recommend 

them ? Here, all that is around her is favor- 

able to that simplicity and purity of mind 

and heart, which [ have loved to observe in 

her. 
mingled with the world ? Fool !—dotard that 


But will she be the same when she has 


I was, to nurse such a hope !—I, the obscure, 
the penniless, whose profession is my only 
dependence—and how problematical is my 
success ? the field is full of competitors 
who have friends and family influence, and 
talents superior to mine. How can I hope 
to overcome the obstacles that bar my pro-! 
gress ?—How could I have madly nureed | 


utter what hus been nurtured in my heart.— 
She will shortly leave this peaceful scene,— 
‘her mother has requested her return, that she 


such a delusion? I love her deeply, devotedly 
love her, yet she shall never hear it,—I will) 
put a seal upon my lips,—they shall never 


may present her to that society she is formed | 
to ornament,—while [, in another city, and 
in poverty, must wear out my energies and 
life in striving for a mere subsistence, for the 
bread and water of life,—and, if I can gain 
even this, I must be content. I must give 
her up,—for reason tells me that here I 
should yield to despair, and, in its sullenness 





and torpor, I shall at least find cessation 
from pain. Hence forward,I willlive but for 
my mother,—for her I will task my strength, 
—for her I will exert the few talents I possess.” 
Such were the feelings which convulsed his 
bosom, on his last visit, previous to Mary’s 
return to her family; and, when he left 
Ellwood, it was with a heavy heart that he 
again entered upon the scene of his struggles. 
It was but a few weeks after this that he 





received a letter from his mother, telling| 


him she was not well, and felt as if a visit 
from him would do her more good than any 
thing else. Frederick knew that his mother 


was subject to depression of spirits, and| 
he ascribed her request to this, yet he did | 
not hesitate—it was enough for him that she | 
wished to see him, and her slightest wish was i 
to him a command. 

When he arrived at home, and hastened to| 
the little parlor where he had been accustom- | 





ed to see her seated in her favorite corner, | 
in the chair which had been his first present | 
to her, he was disappointed in not findin: || 
her, and went to the garden, thinking to take 


; 
| 


her by surprise. As he was going thither he} 
met aservant, and in asking for his mother, 
she told him that she was in her room, and) 


| 
had been sick for several days. 


Frederick | 
hurried to his mother’s chamber, and the || 
first one he saw was Miss Melmoth, who was || 
sitting by his mother’s bed-side; but what) 
were his feelings when he saw his dear) 
mother’s face resting on her pillow, pale and 
closed and al 


inotionless, with her 


eyes 


| was after his patient. 


wasted check, which revealed to him at 
once the danger and extent of the sickness 
she had suffered. ‘She has just fallen 
asleep,’ said Miss Melmoth to him in a 
whisper, as she pressed his hand. * Tell me, 
my dear Miss Melmoth, how is it that my 
mother is so sadly changed. * Come with 
me, Frederick,’ said Miss Melmoth, * lest 
she should waken suddenly and the surprise 
will be too great for her; let us leave the 
room, and I will then tell you” Frederick 
cast one agonized glance on his pale sleeping 
mother, and followed Miss Melmoth. When 
he had joined her in the parlor, she took his 
hand and said, ‘ Compose yourself, my dear 
Frederick, her situation nay not be as bad 
as we fear; Dr. Belmont has not given up 
all hope!’ Frederick struggled to restrain 
his feelings and said, * Why was I not sent 
Istarted immediately on the 
receipt of her letter!’ * It did not reach you 
as sdon as it ought to have done,’ said Miss 
Melmoth; ‘when that was written she felt 
her health was declining, but was unwilling to 
alarm you; but it was not until a day or two 
that the 
spect of immediate danger—the doctor 
thinks she is ill, very il, but there is yet 
Her morning are 
different from what they were yesterday ; 
this change and the sweet sleep into which 
she has fallen, will, I hope, be favorable. 
Dr. Belmont will soon be here, and he will 
then tell us if this hope is well grounded. I 
hear his step now in the ball ; I am glad he 
The servant opened the 
door and Dr. After he 
had spoken to Frederick, his first inquiry 


for sooner ? 


afterwards disease assumed an 


hope. symptoms this 


has come so early.’ 
3elmont entered. 


* She is sleeping,’ said 
Miss Melmoth, ‘and I hope much better.’ 
‘ Shall we go up,’ said he to Miss Melmoth. 
They leftthe room: and who can describe 
the f clings of Frederick as he paced up and 
down the room in all the restless, feverish 
anxiety, the heart-rending agony of suspense ; 
one moment calmed by hope, the next tortur- 
ed by fear. None but those, who like him 
have tremblingly waited to hear the sentence 
which is to pronounce the fate of some loved 
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one who is hanging between life and death, 
that decision which is either to bring peace 
to the heart or to crush it by robbing its last 
faint hope—none but those can tell all that he 
then was suffering. His heart throbbed hard 
and quick, his breath grew short as he heard 
the doctor descending the stairs. ‘ Tell me, 
is there any hope?’ said Frederick, as he 
entered; the question was needless, for he 
read its answer in the saddened expression 
of Dr. Belmont’s countenance. * My dear 
Frederick,’ said the kind physician, * look to 
your mother’s God for consolation, it is 
nearly all over; go to her, she wishes to see 
you.” Frederick rushed to his mother’s 
room, threw himself on his knees beside her 
bed, aud clasping the hand she held out to 
him, said, * My dear mother, how can I give 
you up? What will the world be to me when 
you are gone? Qh, that I could leave it 
with you!” And his head sunk on the bed 
in all the utter destitution of despair, that 
hopeless giving up of one’s self to the waves 
of affliction which are rushing over us, and 
from which we see no escape. ‘* My son, 
my dear, dear Frederick,’ said his mother, 
‘do not thus yield to misery ; rouse your 
sinking powers and Jook unto that God who 
upheld your mother when she saw her hus- 
band on his bed of death, herself about to 
become a wretched widow, her infant son a 
helpless orphan, The widow's God will be 
the orphun’s stay ; look unto him, my son, 
and be will never leave or forsake you. You 
could not have expected to have me much 








| gave him a letter to take to Mary as he was 





| Frederick buried his head upon his mother’s |;|knew Mary only in retirement: Mary in 
hand and promised to fulfil her wishes.| society may be a diiferent being. Why 
* Now I can die in peace,’ said this affection-| should IT ever have hoped to win her, ac- 
ate mother. ‘ Kiss me, my son; farewell) mired and courted us { knew she would be ? 
my kind friend,’ said she to Miss Melmoth ;| But whatever be the result, my mother’s 
‘be a mother to my orphan!’ When | request shall be fulfilled if I even find that 
exhausted by the exertion she had made in Mary loves another. Oh! my mother, the 
speaking, she sunk back upon her pillow and) only one who loved me in this wide world, 
breathed gently, as if fallingasleep. A placid | would that I were sleeping beside thee in the 
and beautiful repose settled on her counten- | quiet grave |’ 
ance,and as they gazed on her, they were afraid ! The next morning Frederick went to the 
to move lest they should disturb her quiet rest. | house of Mr. Melmoth, and when the servant 
She lay so tranquil and motionless that Miss had taken his eard, and he had been seated a 
Melmoth bent her ear to listen if she coula. few minutes in the drawing room, Mrs, 
hear her breathe—but all was still—the spirit | Melmoth and Caroline entered. ‘* Good 
had returned to God who gave it. morning, Mr. Norwood,’ said Mrs, Melmoth 
2 ° ° * ° . * | with an air of cold reserve, which the proud 
and sensitive Frederick felt keenly. * When 
‘J left hera 
day or two since,’ replied he, * she was 


It was nearly two months after the death | 
of his mother that Frederick was on his way} did you see Miss Melmoth ?” 
to visit Miss Melmoth. He could not trust 
himself to go through Ellwood, but had taken) well, and I have a letter from ber to your 
another route. Is she at home ?’ he asked with 
‘ Yes,’ answered Mrs, 


His heart was still crushed | daughter. 
under the weight of that affliction which had) a forced composure. 
reft him of his ouly tie on earth, and it was to |Melmoth, * but I regret that her being very 
much engaged will prevent her seeing you 
Mrs. Melmoth was interrupt- 
ed by a servant bringing to her a_ box, 
‘ Mr. Trenville’s 
‘A set 
of pearls for Mary,’ said Mrs, Melmoth, 


fulfil the wishes of his dying mother that he 


was about to solicit the advice of her friend.! thismorning’ 


He felt that he could not rest until he had | 
granted her request, though he feared its’ accompanied by a note, 
fulfilment would but seal his misery. He 
told Miss Melmoth all that he had felt and) 


he needed her counsel to 


servant, Madam, has just left this.’ 
feared, and that carelessly, addressing herself to Caroline. 
This fell on Frederick's heart like 


blow; his fears were now confirmed, and he 


direct him. She advised him to go to see a death 


Mary, and to tell her parents of his affection 
She 


and of his situation and prospects. felt that Mary was lost to him forever. He 


rose, requested Mrs. Melmoth to deliver the 





louger with you. Compose yourself, my son, | 
aud join your mother in prayer to God for | 
your support and consolation in this hour of 
trial.” She then tried to raise his hand with | 
hers in supplication, and when her humble, | 
fervent prayer was ended, she relinquished | 
his hand and remained with her eyes closed, || 
as if offering upa mental petition. Frederick | 
rose from his knees, and seated himself on!) 
the bedside. His mother then looked at) 
him with a sweet, quict smile, and held out 
her hand to him. * There is one request I 
have to make, my son, and if you promise to 
fulfil it, it will add to your mother’s peace in 
her dying hour. You love Mary Melmoth ; 
I have watched the struggle which has kept 
you from making this known to her; you 
have judged her wrongfully ; wealth is no 
consideration with her; tell her that you 
love her, and she will willingly wait until your 


situation allows you to claim her as a wife. 





She will more than supply my place to you. 
Oh! how much will it soften the pain of 
leaving you could I think that you will be 
blest with a wife like Mary; one who is in| 
every way calculated 





to make you happy.) 


needless | 
scruples, and go to see her as soon after I 


Promise me to overcome these 


have leit you as your feelings will permit. 


| driving away sorrow, 


leaving her, and said, * Be patient, Frederick, | letter to her daughter, desired his respects 
The 


last ray of hope that shed a fitful gleam 


and Mary may be yours ¢ my brother I know) to her, and bade them good morning. 
will not oppose you, and Mrs, Melmoth may 


vive her consent, when she finds that Mary) across his desert heart was now quenched in 


will not wed another.’ darkness, but he was calm, fearfully so; it 


It was with an agitated heart that Frederick | seemed as though apathy was incrusting and 
urived in the gay city where Mary resided.) petrifying every emotion. 

On his return to the hotel, he found that 
Mr. Oakland, a friend of his father’s, had 


seen his name in the register, and had been 


The first one he met at the door of the hotel | 


was one of his college friends, who went with | 


him into one ofthe rooms, and as he had heard 


of Frederick’s loss, he tried to amuse him by waiting to see him. 


summing up the news of the day, and in|} ‘How are you, my dear Frederick,’ said he, 


speaking of the fashionable world, he said,|as he warmly shook his hand, * How 


* By the way Fred. there is a young lady here! fortunate am I to have found you here, for | 
whom you inust know, as she spent much of 
Ellwood—Mr. Melimoth’s | 


youngest daughter—she is now quite the 


was on iny way to Philadelphia for the pur- 


her time near pose of asking a favor from you. I have just 


received an appointment which obliges me to 


envy of all our belles as she has young)! goto Europe, and I am anxious tohave you 


Trenville at her feet ; one of our ** good'|\as my secretary and companion. The change 


inatches,” as the ladies call them.’ ‘I have!) will be of service to you. I shall not detain 


seen her,’ replied Frederick, with a strong |} you long, and you can then return to your 
His friend did not 


notice him,but went on with his usual volubility, 


effort to gain composure. native land fall of health and vigor, and enter 


with spirit on the arena of your profession.’ 
thinking that he had taken the true mode of * [ will go,’ replied Frederick, * I have nothing 
Frederick felt relieved 
when his friend regretted an engagement 
When he was 


gone, Frederick said to himself. ‘ It is as I 


here worth living for and it matters not 


where I am.’ * Talk not so, my young 


obliged him to leave him. 


friend, it is not the nature of youth to feel 
thus—but this will soon pass by—it is only 
feared ! 


my deay mother and Miss Melmoth| the old who caunot rise again when trouble 
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has bowed them down n. Come, if you 
ready to leave here, we will go on immedi- 
ately and make preparations for our depart- 
ure, as we must embark in the next packet.’ 
The next week found Frederick a voyager on 
the dark blue sea, 

To returnto Mrs. Melimoth. 

As soon as Frederick had left the room, 
Mrs. Melmoth said to Caroline, * What do 
you think of the success of my scheme, was 
it not well planned ? Mr, Trenville’s pres- 
ent arrived very opportunely this morning, 
and I determined to make use of the set of 
pearlsas an extinguisher upon his hopes, I 
knew enough of his character from your 
aunt’s letters to tell that it would not take 
much to banish him from the house, and now 
the field is clear for Trenville. Mind Caro- 
line, Mary must not know of this visit ; 
is in her room, reading, and knows 
of Mr. Norwood’s being 
her aunt’s letter, 
smoothly. 


are 


she 
nothing 
here. I will keep 
all will go 
high hopes; I 


and then 
Treiville is in 
have led him to think her reserve proceeds 
from timidity, and as he supposes Mary has 
accepted his presents, it is likely the declara- 
tion will follow in due from. Thus far, for’ 
Mr. Trenville and for Mary: I will convince 
her that Frederick has forgotten her, or that 
he never loved her, and then if she have the! 
spirit and pride of a woman she will marry 

young Trenville, if it be but from pique. I 
am quite a politician, am I not?  Intrigues 

are laudable, if employed in a good cause ; 


On) 





and what can be a better one than to dispel | 


the romantic notions of love from my Prater 


ter’s brain, and 


will place her in affluence.’ 


bring about a union which} 


Caroline’s marriage drew near, and splen-| 


did were for it. A 


fortunate speculation had enabled Mr. Mel- 


preparations made 
moth to continue his business, and superce- 
ded the immediate necessity of making any 
change in their style of living. Mrs. Melmoth 


availed herself of this knowledge to the full) 
extent, and she determined that the wedding | 


of Caroline and her bridal paraphernalia, | 
should exceed in splendor any thing that hi id! 
hitherto been seen in the city. Every thing 
went off with as much eclat as she desired 


and Mr. and Mrs. 


‘ 


Warnham were settled in 


their new abode ina style equal to the wishes | 


of both mother and daughter. 


Mr. Trenville, shortly after. the wedding! 
found Mary one morning alone in the parlor. | 


Her mother aud Emily were not at home. 
and politeness obliged her to remain, 
was an opportunity he had long wished for. 
; but what 
was his surprise and anger, when re heard a 


and he soon availed himself of it 


mild but firm refusal. 
good morning, and left the house, determined | 
never to cross its threshold. 


This | bed, and she would 


He hastily bade hes | She looked at 


|| making 


an offer of his hand and been refused, her 
anger was ungovernable ; thus to find all her 
schemes wrecked by Mr. Trenville’s 


declared himself sooner than she intended he 


having 


should—that she must give up all hope of an 
the Trenville 
more than she could bear. 


alliance with family—it was 
She told Mary to 
leave her, for that she could never look upon}. 
her as a daughter. Mary did not venture to 
reply; but wept in silence. Her father soon 
after came into the room, and was surprised 
to find her in tears. * What is the matter, 
my daughter ?’ said he. ‘I have been re- 
proving her,’ replied Mrs. Melmoth, * for her 
folly and disobedience in refusing the hand 
Mr. Trenville.’ * Perhaps she did not love 
answered Mr. Melmoth, ‘ that was 
surely a sufficient reason, ‘Then, turning to |) 
Mary, he said, ‘Come, cheer up my child, 
your aunt has requested your return to her ; 
you were happy with her. There is an old 
friend of mine who willleavetown to-morrow 


him,’ 


for Ellwood, im his own carriage ; he will 
take charge of you. Have you any objec- || 
tions ?’ said Mr. Melmoth to his wife. * She 


has my permission,’ replied Mrs. Melmoth ; 

‘I can no longer receive any pleasure from 
the society of a daughter who has thwarted 
ull my endeavors for her own benefit, as Mary 
has done—and Iam surprised, Mr. Melmoth, 
that you should try to excuse her conduct, 
them that 
dinner waited, much to Mr. Melmoth’s grati- 


The servant then entered:to tell 


fication; for he was anxious to get back to 
his counting-house and desk. 
Mary in 


ean $ 


The afternoon was occupied by 


arrangements for her 


and, on looking in the drawer of a music- 


stand for an engraving she had mislaid, she 
found one of her aunt's letters to her, and 
wondered how she came to leave it there. 
She took it with her to her room, to look 
over it. 


not seen it 


She was surprised to find she had 


before,—and, what were her 


feelings, as she hurried over its contents !— 


Mrs. Norwood dead,—Frederick the bearer 
of the letter,—the struggle in his mind re- 


. . . 
his heart to her, at the request of his dying 
| mother,—her heart throbbed, her head grew 


A servant, 





dizzy, and she sunk on the floor. 
|| who was in the next room, heard her fall, and 
] She had 

great for this, 


leame to her assistance. not 


| fainted,—her emotion was too 
| —she requested the girl to assist her .to the 
soon be better. 
it then 


sirange it was that the letter 


struck 


how 


she became more c omposed, 
|her, 
il 


been opened, and had not been viven her 


the address, and found the 


Noi ++) ood,’ 
‘ Has Fred- 


i] words—* favor xd by Mr. which 


l had before escaped her notice. 


that Mr. Trenville had been there, had made this letter 


specting her,—his determination to lay open ||‘ 





2—My head is still confused Laie 
||cannot understand this. How is it that I did 
not see him, or even hear of his visit >—Why 
has this letter been kept from me ? There 
¢|ecems to be a mystery about it.’ At length 
that her 
mother had concealed the visit, and withheld 
‘the letter, to further Mr. Trenville’s wishes. 
She tried to banish such a suspicion, by 
thinking her mother could not act thus,—and 
‘rose to occupy her mind, by arranging her 
‘trunk, and put in the letter, hoping that her 
jaunt would enable her to solve what now 
‘seemed so inexplicable. 

| The next morning, before the sun had 
risen, Mary had taken leave of the family, 
| 

| 

| 


ithe truth flashed upon her mind, 


and was on the road Jeading to Ellwood. It 
‘was near evening when they entered the 
serpentine road, winding away among venera- 
ible oaks, which led to the dwelling. Mary’s 
‘heart throbbed, and her eye glistened, as she 
'yazed on the sweet spot where she had spent 
| so many days ;—she loved it for its beauty, 
as well as its remembrances—and well she 
might, for a lovelier or more picturesque spot 
was seldom fouud. 

When the carriage stopped, Mary caught a 
glimpse of her aunt, as she passed one of the 


vpen windows, in coming out to meet her 
beloved niece ;—she was soon folded to her 


heart, and Mary felt that she was now at 
home. The evening passed rapidly away ;— 


| Mary had many questions to ask, and her 
aunt had much to tell of all that had happened 
They wept together, 
when they spoke of Mrs 
neither of them seemed wotteiede composed 
| to At length, 
Miss Melmoth said to Mary, * why, my dear, 


since their separation. 
Norwood,—but 
mention Frederick's name. 
‘did you never answer my last letter 7? * I 
have never received any from you, my dear 
“aunt, for the last three months, except one F 
accidently found the day before I left home.’ 
*‘ Which was that 7’ inquired her aunt ,— 
‘the one taken by Frederick # ‘It was,’ 
said Mary, faintly. * You knew not then of 
you? * They never told me,’ 
continued Mary,—* perhaps it was forgotten.’ 
No, Mary,’ 
mystery in all this,—the ambition of your 
‘mother has led her to hide this from you, 
You Trenville’s 


‘addresses, or receive presents from him !’ 


‘his visit to 


said her aunt ;—*‘ there is some 


did not enconrage Mr, 
' 

‘ Encourage his addresses !—receive presents 
fe om my the 


}warmth with which [repeat your questions, 


him !—Pardon, dear aunt, 





When! 


had |) 


but I know not what you mean. I strove with 
| all my power to repulse his attentlons,—he 
never sent me a present,—and, when he 


hand, I 


‘You are the same Mary 


decided 
that left 


| off red his gave him a 


refusal.’ 





Miss Melmoih, 
| her niece. — I knew that Frederick judged 


me! exclaimed cubracing 


When Mrs. Melimoth found, on her return, || erick then been here ?—Was he the bearer of | you wrongfully, because his fears led him to 
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judge too hastily. Butit is too late now ; 
Frederick is gone.’ * Gone !—where ?” said 
Mary, turning suddenly pale, and in a tone 
which showed how deeply her heart was 
interested in the inquiry. ‘To Europe,’ 
replied Miss Melmoth, without perceiving the 
painful effect of her information,—‘ and here 
is a letter I received from him the day before 
he had set sail. Mary took the letter, glanced 
her eye over its contents, as though she 
wished to take in all at once,—she there saw 
how cruelly her mother had deceived them 
both ;—she saw, too, that to her was owing 
the wreck of their hopes and happiness. 
* Yes, my aunt, it is too late !—Frederick is 
lost to me forever !’ 

Day after day, did Miss Melmoth use every 
endeavor to rouse her dear niece from the 
torpor which seemed so painfully to have 
stolen over her since she read Frederick's 
Tetter,—nothing seemed to interest her. 
She would steal away to the solitude of her 
room, and there sit with her head bowed— 
her eyes fixed on the floor—her hands lying 
crossed and relaxed upon her lap. To rouse 
her from this state, required no little effort 
on the partof her aunt. She endeavored to 
excite her attention by a new book, a bean- 
tiful flower, or bya thousand other little 
means which the ingenuity of affection alone 
can devise or perform. She often 
read to her different passages from the 
Scriptures ;—some, calculated to soothe her 
mind—others, to convince her of the sinful- 
ness of despair, and the duty of resignation, 
Those efforts, so kindly intended, and so 
soothingly and unwearyingly continued, were 
not altogether unsuccessful,—and she soon 
had the pleasure to find that Mary became 
restored, if not to happiness, 
tranquillity and resignation. 

Mary and her aunt were sitting one 
morning at the breakfast-table, when a letter 
was handed to Miss Melinoth, by the servant, 
who had just returned from the Ellwood 
post-office. It was from her brother. She 
read it, and then handed it to Mary, as she 
found it addressed to both ;—the contents 
were as follows; ‘Come to me, my sister 
and daughter; I am 
credit is gone. 


would 


at least to 


arained man,—imy 
My wife is shut up in her 
room,—Emily is with Caroline, and I have 
none to comfort me,—no, not one. Come, 
then, and cheer my heart—for it is almost 
broken.” ‘My poor—poor father!’ said 
Mary. ‘ Come, Mary, we must not give up 
to our feelings,—there is necessity for im- 
mediate action,—we must prepare to go to 
him directly.” Having made a few hasty 
preparations, they took their seats in the 
strge, and, hefore m ny hours, they reached 
the city. When they entered the house, the 
first person they met was Mr. Melmoth, 


who was pacing the hall with hurried steps. 


He hastened to meet them;—took a hand of 
each in both of his—and wildly, and with an 
agonized expression of countenance, ex- 


gone!’ They saw, from his haggard cheeks 
and that his affliction had 
wrought fearfully upon him. Mary felt the 
necessity of exertion ;—she knew that, to 
give way to her grief, would only increase his 
grief,—and she, therefore, stifled her feelings, 
and assisted her aunt in her endeavors to 
cheer and covsole him. They led him toa 
sofa, sat by him, and tried every means to 
calm his mind. Sometimes he would rave 
almost incoherently,—and then he would sit 
Miss 
Melmoth prepared a composing draught, 
persuaded him to take it, and induced him to 
They watched for a few minutes, 
—he then lay so quiet, that they left the room, 
fearful of disturbing him. 


sunken eye, 


the fixed, motionless image of despair. 


lie down. 


They then sought 
Mrs. Melmoth,—they came to her room, but 
were denied admittance. She was lying on 
her bed, with the windows darkened, and her 
maid sitting by her, alternately chafing her 
temples, and administering lavender-water, 
for she had been in violent hysteric convul- 
sions. With the selfishness of a character 
like hers, when she heard of her husband's 
failure, she had upbraided him with having 
brought poverty upon her and his family,— 
and had shut herself in her room, which she 
had left. 
escape from this scene of her father’s misfor- 
tunes, and of her mother’s mortified pride, 


not since Einily bad made her 





‘and was residing with her sister Caroline,— 
iwhile the latter, true to her education, had 
|kept aloof from this mansion of distress, 
las thouch its atmosphere were infectious. 
i Strange commentary on the boasted dignity 


'—but more strange that it 


of human nature 
is but a sketch ;—and that a finished picture 
of many such every-day occurrences, would 


make us blush for the paltry selfishness of a 


vain ambition, whose only aim is fashion and 





gaudy display. 

Soon after Miss Melmoth and Mary had 
entered the parlor, a friend of Mr. Melimoth's 
Miss 
brother's 


lealled to have an interview with him. 
Melmoth spoke to him of her 
affairs, and she found that the failure of a 
mercantile house, with which he was involved 
to aheavy amount, had put a finishing stroke 
his fallen 


ito fortunes, 


While they were 
| conversing, they heard a heavy fall on the 
Mi 
Melmoth was left under the quicting influence 
of the ! 


rep rea 


floor of the room above them. where 





draught p for him by his 


sister. * My Father!’ exclaimed the affright- 
ed Marv. 
| Mr. 


They rushed up stairs, and found 
The 


the 
jdanger, ran for a physician ;—he soon re- 


Melmoth fallen and insensible. 


jzentleman, who was at once aware of 





lturned with one, who felt the pulse—placed 


claimed,—* My credit is gone !—my credit is | 


‘his hand over the heart, but found no sign of 
life. All was over! We will not attempt to 


Speen the scene that followed. 


* . 7 a * * * 


When the creditors had settled Mr. Mel- 
jnoth’s affairs, they found there would bea 
small sum left for the widow. With this she 
‘rented a small house in the country, for she 
lcould not bear to live in the scene of her 
‘former affluence. Miss Melmoth and Mary 
assisted in arranging the new residence, and 
Emily joined her mother after a few days, for 
|Mr. and Mrs. Warnham had gone to the 
North a week or two after Mr. Melmoth’s 
death, on a pretext of business on the 
/husband’s part, but really with a view of 
‘escaping from the mortification they endured 
‘from Mr. Melmoth’s failure. 

Miss Melmoth’s domestic affairs obliged 
her to return home, but Mary remained with 
|her When Mrs. Melmoth was 
| restored to herself again, her daughter devel- 
loped to her a plan which she had had for some 
time in contemplation. 


mother. 


*‘ Your situation is 
such, my dear mother, that I cannot consent 
‘to be a burden to you. My aunt has offered 
ine a home, but as from her limited means 


she has but little to spare, I, therefore, cannot 


‘accept of her kind and too generous invita- 
A week 


ladvertisement 


tion. or two since I saw an 
the 
advice of my aunt, I applied for the situation, 
| The 
salary is liberal, and I shall have it in my 


|power 


for a governess ; with 


and itis now at my option to secure it. 


to assist you, as I shall have occasion 
‘but for very little for my individual use.’ 
‘You become a governess !’ said the weak 
mother ;—* the davelter of Mrs. Melmoth 
apply for so degrading a situation ?—it cannot 





‘be! even you would not stoop so low.’ 
Mary firmly but respectfully assured her 
mother that not only had her mind been 


| 
made 





up to accept the situation, but that every 
thing was prepared for her departure the 
She had 


' . . . . 
/now come to communicate this intention and 


, 
lois day, personally to secure it. 


| 
to ask a mother’s blessin We have seen 


wv 
od 
{how that communication was received, and 
| may well imagine the result of the last 


prequest. ‘Go, vou are no longer my daugh- 


}ter; you have always been to me a source of 
mortification of Mr. 
Trenville. Goto your honorable task—but 
{remember that I will never receive the visits 


since refusal 





your 


lof one who has so far degraded her family.’ 
A few weeks found Mary established as a 
governess ina fumily of wealth and refine- 
ment, who resided in the country, and she 
had already become interested in the two 


delicate and affectionate litle girls entrusted 





ito her care. Some months had passed, 


when, one evening, as she was walking with 


[her little pupils, a gentleman was discovered 
| 





| approachiygg on horseback. 


He alighted and 
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came towards her. ‘Mr. Montfort!’ said | increasing prosperity. As soon as “her | ‘tomeet. An opportunity was soon afforded 
Mary. ‘My dear girl,’ was his only reply, |husband’s circumstances permitted, they me, in company with this person and Captain 


as he affectionately clasped the hand which. 


was held out tohim. * When did you return 
from the West Indies? inquired Mary. 
*Oh! that you had been with us in our hour 
of trial!’ 


And she wept bitterly as she, 


recalled the suffering she had endured when 


she lost her father. ‘* Compose yourself, my 
dear girl, happiness is yet in store for you. 
I have come to reb your little pupils of their 
teacher. 
arm, and Jet me support you to a seat.’ 
little girls ran in tears to inform their mother 
that they were tolose their dear Miss Mary ; 
and Mr. Montfort mentioned that he had 
visited her aunt directly upon his arrival,— 
that he had heard all from her,—that she had 
teld him of Frederick Norwood, and the 
means that were taken to separate them,— 
that he had immediately written to Frederick, 


who was in Paris, and had received his 


answer, which enclosed a letter for her. ‘ 1) 


had not the heart to said the 
generous old gentleman, * until I could be 
the bearer of good news. Here is his letter, 
which will explain all.’ Mary took it, and (as 
with instinctive delicacy he walked aside, ap- 
parently to examine a beautiful flower) tearing 
away the seal, tremblingly opened it, and read 
as follows ; 

‘ My dear, my injured Mary :—Wili you 
ever forgive your Frederick for having acted 
so hasfily—so foolishly—so like a madman ? 
But when I breathe to your ear, the feelings 
which tortured me,—the contending struggles 
which harrowed my bosom, I will hope that 
all will be forgotten. 
departure ; 
enables 


visit you,’ 


a legacy, lately left me, now 


me to claim your hand—a claim 


which I shall more warmly urge when I shall 
I will then 


have reached my native home. 


resume my profession, and its carecr must || guarda costas, 


be successful, with my Mary's 
incentive to exertion—and_ her 
I can 


happiness in 
view as an 
sniles—my sweetest reward. 
no more. My 
cannot express its tumultuous feelings. 


write 
heart is teo a pen 
well, iny dearest ; ina few weeks I shall find 
you at your aunt's, and fold you to that heart 
which has been so cruelly separated from you. 


The next week found Mary at her aunt’s, | 


whither Mr. Mentfort had accompained her. 
We need not say how anxiously she was 
waiting for the period of Frederick’s arrival, 
Time, 


consequences, our readers must have already 


at Jeneth brought that arrival ;—the 
anticipated, 

Frederick and Mary were married, 
Philadelphia. 


manage- 


short interval, and settled in 


Her industry, economy and good 


ment, added to her husband's exertions in| 


honorable 


the arduous and 
lawyer, soon shewed their effects in their i, sombrero, which it was by no means pleas ant || present an enviable retreat from the exposed 


Ihave much to tell you ;—take my 


The ||* 





| 


| 


Iam preparing for my |! 


offered Mrs. Melmoth and Emily a home :,/ Talbot to visit the city. No two individuals 
but when they refused to accept it, as Mary | could present a more striking contrast in 
did not live as they wished to live in a city,— 


| their exteriors than ny companions ; the one 
time, 


/as I have described him, with something the 
vvisage of the Apothecary in Romeo and 
means enabled her to do, Juliet ; the other, with his manly air, bold 
This happy couple were blessed with se-) step, open and laughing face, and an eye full 
of daring and caudor, On our first expedi- 
ition we directed our course to the splendid 
at some future period be tempted to write the | cathedral where rest the remains of the dis- 
Hisrory oF trust Norwoop Famiry,’ our covererofthiscontinent. With what emotion 
readers would, no doubt, coincide with our|| must every spectator behold this last, this 
friend, Mr. Montfort, whose fre-|| only resting place of the great adventurer. 
quent visits enabled him to judge correctly | Por myself however I am constrained to say, 
boy as I was, my interest was much more 
‘Mary,’ said he, ‘is truly an American wile jeacited by the grandeur and beauty of the 

glorious building where we stood, its numer- 
ous columns, its sober 


she forwarded to them, from time to 
such pecuniary assistance as her husband's 


veral children, who were educated so judici-| 
ously under Mary's tuition, that, should we 


good old 


of what he used to affirm as bis opinion. 





and mother, and had we more like her and 
her children, my happy country would always and gloomy looking 
priests, and the divine melody which filled it 
‘hes its vast roof. Columbus, when dead, 
|| made more voyages than the generality of 
men do in their lives. After being buried in 
| . . r . 
females would exalt her to a throne of glory the convent of St. Francisco in Vallodolid, 
among nations, and her men would indeed be 


. . . . 
freemen—proud of their rights—jealous of|| 


be the land of virtuous and independent insti- 





tutions ; the land of lionest exertion, laudable 
enterprize, and solid acquirements ; the land 


of stern honor and noble grandeur. Her 


his remains were taken from thence to Seville, 
and there reinterred by the side of Diego, 
his son. Three years afterwards the bodies 
of both father and son were once more taken 
‘up, and conveyed toghe city of St. Domingo 
For the Rural Repository. in his favorite island. Afterwards, when 
My Adventures. Spain ceded her possessions in Hispaniola 

PART Il. to France, the body of Columbus was again 


aggression—and devoted to her physical and 
intellectual improvement.’ 





Arrer having been duly 
‘custom house officer, we finally hauled along- 


boarded by the! cisinterred and transported to Havana, where 
it now slumbers in the vaults of the Grand 
iside the nearest ship, for such a thing as (Cathedral. How touchingly characteristic of 
the-man is the fact related of him by an 
eloquent writer, that in a hallucination before 








getting in the immediate vicinity of the quay, 
we soon found to be among the impossibles. 
|Ships were crowded about us like bees in aj his death, he * believed himself again on the 


|thic kly swarmed hive, ships of all nations, of | OC®#), and once more steering in quest of 


‘all sizes and all models. There were huge | adventure over the waves, which knew him 


From the 
Cathedral we proceeded into the narrow, 


Yankee sloop|| dirtyand irregular streets, where there is no 
Here, we 


Son . . . » ~~ . . . 3 
\Spanish line ships, and the less assuming |)*5 the steed knows its rider, 


saucy little schooners bearing 
the flag of St. 
of war with the * striped bunting.’ 


George, and 
safety. 





Fare- || West, 


after a! 


profession of a || at you, from under 


Here too | Such thing as walking in 

| might be seen a flock of New London smacks | p*ssed a palace like building with its orna- 

| which trade in Key) and very near it a mean 

little vessels that seemed fit for nothing || @"4 hovel, At every step we 
| . 

encountered soldiers, savage and swaggering, 


fish from Havana to mented balconies, 


miserable 


puffing the smoke of their cigars in the faces 


|| more than river navigation, but which shrink | 
| - . - 

}not from the roughest winds of these danger-| 
| 

| 


ous latitudes. A few days sufficed to make |, of passers by, with the most consummate 


clean decks of our cargo nonchaulence, together with old women, asses 


, and with our yards 
and negroes jumbled together in most uncere- 


There is a 


a cock bill, and every thing below made snug) 
length lay 
By this time the owner of the ship 


monious contusion. long and 


and neat, we at in comparative || 


quiet. magnificent avenue outside the wails which 


had been frequently on board, and though affords an agreeable contrast to all this. Jn 
uniformly polite and civil, (there is no more || the cool of the afternoon, 
gentlemanly person than your Spaniard,) [|| the fashionable part of its population upon 
this favorite lounge, and it is thronged with 
The gaiety 

|| of the scene enchants the eve, while the shady 
‘land fragrant trees afford a delicious protec- 
The cafe's too 


Havana turns out 


was a) 
cunning looking | 


confess I did not like the man. He 


diminutive, bent up, sallow, carriages and foot passengers. 





'fellow, and there was a basilisk expression in} 
his keen eyes when you caught them gazing 
tion from the heat of the sun. 


the broad shade of his | 
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aml noisy streets. Here you sip, a nectar 
like coffee, or, if you please, any less healthy 
beverage. In one of these pleasant resorts 
we usually passed our evenings. ‘To a man 
from our cold and unyielding clime no 
novelty is more alluring than the abundant 
variety of those luscious fruits which are 
generally impaired in quality ere they reach 
the distant ‘north.’ At all times our ship 
was flooded with oranges just plucked, bana- 
nas, plantains, mangoes, limes, &c. at a very 
trifling price. 

As to the population of Havana it must at 
present number almost as many as New- 
York, say two hundred thousand, halfof whom 
at least live outside the walls. 


At the period of our visit to it, Havana was | 


far from being under its present efficient 
police. Gambling houses, and places still 
less reputable, not only flourished and mock- 
ed the impotency of law, but were the nucleus 
around which was collected a motley band of 
desperadoes, creoles as weil as fugitives from 
justice in other countries, adepts in every 
kind of wickedness, and constant, shameless 
practisers of every imaginable crime. Night- 
ly brawls and assassinations were of frequent 


occurrence. It was customary to expose the 


bodies of those who had thus fallen, in some | 


public place, that theirgrelations or friends 
might have an opportunity of recognizing 
them. [well recollect the chilling sensations 
with which I viewed a spectacle of this kind. 
It was the corpse ofa gentleman, for so I 
judged him by his appearance, who had been 
robbed and murdered 
preceding night. 


in a lonely alley the 


His rich apparel was almost 


torn to pieces in the struggle, and what! 


remained of it, as well as his linen, was 
clotted with blood. One of his fingers, from 
which a ring, that probably fitted too closely 
to be easily slipped off, had been violently 
wrenched away,was terribly laccrated. There 
were three or four poinard wounds in diffrent 
parts of his body, one almost exactly through 
his heart. His face with the 
exception of a red stain upon the forehead, 


however, 


was unspotted, and such a face as that was 
even in death, I have rarely seen. 
and with a frown yet upon the brow, every 


feature was perfect, and the prevailing expres- | 


sion of dignity and sternness still remained. 


I almost feared to lift the marble hand which || 


hung listlessly by his side. 
* There was a manhood in his look, 
Which murder could not kill.’ 

Weeks passed away in Havana and I saw no 
preparations for sailing. 
heat had already begun to tire me, and 
panted for the fresh breezes of the open sea. 
The yellow fever too was making its usual 


The oppressive 


ravages, and becoming altogether too neigh- 
borly to suit the inclinations of an unaccli- 
mated person like myself. Now and then I 


Dark, | 


i 


|| talents of those of our friends who are skilled || 


|| rode out with the | 
\visited the forts and ships in the berboo.| 
Much of this person’s conversation with| 
| Captain Talbot was carried on in Spanish, 


though he spoke English very well, and always) 


owner upon the Paseo, or 


‘conversed about his shipping business im the) 
Hie several times sought to) 
jinduce me to leave the ship, and stay at the | 


latter tongue. 


| Havana, but nothing could teinpt me to do} 
| this. ‘Atlength Captain Talbot informed me, | 
to my surprise, that he should not proceed 
at once to America, as he intended making a} 


voyage to the coast of Africa, for a cargo of 








| ; 
gum, ivory, &c. and very strenuously urged} 
me to remain with the owner till he nis 


. 
‘return, as the voyage would be tedious, | 
| 


| 
| Ignorant as [ was | 


unhealthy and dangerous, | 
jof his motives, I obstinately demurred to all} 


} 


that he said, much to the vexation of the | 
jowner and himself, and for a very good reason | 


las L afterwards discovered, 


| I told Captain 
Talbot that dying at Havana with the fever, | 


| 


jor having my throat cut by any of those gen- 
' - . . 
tlemen of leisure who abounded in that moral 


|city, was far less pleasing than many other | 
| amusements I could imagine, and that there-| 
| fore I should decline the very civil invitation 
of Sen’or Lopez and himself. He yielded 
||very reluctantly, and in a short time hastened | 
his preparations for sea. For several nights 


jafier this my sleep was disturbed by the 


creaking of pulleys and blocks, and the noise 
the hold 
| When I inquired the cause, I was informed 


of men at work in of the vessel. 


they were getting the cargo on board, a 
|| business, I believe, which is usually perform- 


ed by daylight. All that I saw ofthe cargo 


jwas a few hogsheads of rum and sugar, a 


} cigars, and some boxes of trinkets of various 


quantity of coffec, a fine assortment of Havana 


\descriptions. At length the day of departure | 


jarrived. The awnings were struck, sails} 


bent, yards squared, hatches secured, and| 
| With a pilot on board, we passed the guardian | 
| casile of the city and gained the open waters 


jbeyond., Having laid the main-top-sail to the | 
|mast till we had discharged the Pilot, the 
] Traveler was once more upon her way, with a| 
fair wind, and from her courses to her skysails | 
every rag set that would draw. In a few! 


hours Havana, its forts, towers, churches, | 
parapets, its grey, gigantic Moro, and the’ 
twin eminences in the rer of the city, were 
O.P. 


lost in the misty distance. a 





i} 
| 
| 
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Sketching. 


ao 
a) 


we, 


||‘ the imitative arts of drawing, paintin 
|| There must be a greater degree of self-com- 





placency and satisfaction enjoyed by those 
whose pencil-touch transfers the beauties of 


j 


We have often felt a disposition to envy the || 


nature to the unconcious canvass, and al- 
inost causes the drooping spectator to revive 
under the magic influence of the illusive 
shade, on a sultry summer day. We have 
seen many beautiful specimens of skill and 
taste in sketching; but none of them equaled 
what we found on our own windows, on one 
of the cold days this week, ‘There were the 
most delicate touches in the way of leaves, 
flowers, and plants, that we ever saw,—drawn 
with the most faithful adherence to 
natural copy, and apparently with especial 
reference to beauty of design and effect. 
The pictures of which we speak were drawn 
by the most skillful artist in town,—one who 
wields a peculiarly tasteful and delicate 


too, 


pencil,—one whose imitative powers are 
inimitable. His name, by which he is pecu- 
liarly known among the admirers of his skill, 
is JACK Frost. 





Westminster Abbey. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING, 


I rose and prepared to leave the abbey. 





As I descended the flight of steps which led 


into the body of the building, my eye was 
caught by the shrine of Edward the Confess- 


or, and I ascended the small staircase that 
conducts to it, to take from thence a general 
The 


shrine is elevated upon a kind of platform, 


survey of this wilderness of the tombs. 


and close around it are the sepulchres of vari- 


ous kings and queens. From this eminence 


‘the eye looks down between pillars and 
funeral trophies to the chapels and chambers 


| . . 
below, crowded with tombs ; where warriors, 
prelates, courtiers and statesmen lie mold- 
| 


‘ering in their * beds of darkness.’ Close by 


ime stood the great chair of coronation, rude- 


| 


ly carved of oak, in the barbarous taste of a 


/remote and gothic age. The scene seemed 
almost as if contrived, with theatrical artifice, 
‘to produce an effect on the beholder. Here 
|was a type of the beginning and the end of 


‘human pomp and power ; here it was literally 


|but a step from the throne to the sepulchre. 
| 


W ould not one think that these incongruous 
‘mementos had been gathered together as a 
lesson to living greatness !—to show it, even 
}in the moment of its proudest exaltation, the 


|} neglect and dishonor to which it must soon 


arrive ; how soon that crown which encircles 


‘its brow must pass away; and it must lie 


down in the dust and disgrace of the tomb, 
and be trampled upon by the feet of the mean- 
‘est of the multitude. For strange to tell, 
even the grave is no longer a sanctuary. 
aT 


here is a shocking levity in some natures, 


whieh leads them to sport with awful and 


hallowed things, and there are base minds, 
the 
dead the abject homage and groveling servility 


which delight to revenge on illustrious 


'which they pay to the living. The coffin of 


| Edward the Confessor has been broken open, 











and his remains despoiled of their funeral 
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ornaments ; the scepter has been stolen from 
the hand of the imperious Elizabeth, and the 
effigy of Henry the Fifth lies headless, Not 
a royal monument but bears some proof how 
false and fugitive is the homage of mankind. 
Some are plundered ; some are mutilated ; 
some covered with ribaldry and insult—all 
more or less outraged and dishonored ! 

The last beams of day weré now faintly 
streaming through the painted windows in the 
high vaults above me ; the lower parts of the 
abbey were already wrapped in the obscurity 


I shall do is to thank you in the name of her| 


youth ; who was the ever cheerful companion | 
of my manly years; and who is the sweetest | 
solace of that ‘sear and yellow leaf” age at | 
which I have atfived, In her name I thank | 
you, and this you may readily believe ; for) 
experience, I think, will show to us all, that | 
no man can battle and struggle with the| 
inalignant enemies of his country, unless his | 
nest athome is warm and comfortable—unless | 
the honey of human life is commanded by a| 
hand that he loves.’ 





of twilight. 
darker and darker. 
faded into shadows ; the marble figures of the 


The chapels and aisles grew 
The effigies of the kings 


monuments assumed strange shapes in the 
uncertain light; the evening breeze crept 
through the aisles like the cold breath of the 
footfall 
, > raAworeas he P t's “ner had 
verger, traversing the oets corner, hac 


grave; and even the distant of a 


something ‘strange and dreary in its sound. 


I slowly retraced my morning’s walk, and as) 


1 passed out at the portal of the cloisters, the 
door closing with a jarring noise behind me, 
filled the whole building with echoes. 

I endeavored to form some arrangemeut 
in my mind of the objects I had been con- 
templating, but found them already in indis- 


tinctness and confusion, Names,inscriptions, | 


trophies, had all become confounded in my 
recollection, though I had scarcely taken my 
What, thought 
I, is this vast assemblage of sepulchres but a 


foot from off the threshhold. 


treasury of humiliations; a huge pile of 


reiterated homilies on the emptiness of 
renown, and the certainty of oblivion! It is, 
indeed, the empire of death; his great 


shadowy palace; where he sits in state, 


mocking at the reliques of human glory,’ and | 


spreading dust and forgetfulness on the 


monuments of princes. How idle a boast, 
after all, is the immortality ofaname! Time is 
ever silently turning over his pages; we are 
too much engrossed by the story of the pre- 
sent, to think of the characters and anecdotes 
that gave interest to the past; and each age, 
is a volume thrown aside to be speedily for- 


gotten, 


of yesterday out of our recollection ; and) 


will, in turn, be applauded by his successor 
of to-morrow. 


O’Connel’s Wife 


Wiru all that is alleged against the agitator, 


it seems that he possesses in an eminent 
degree the finer feelings of the heart. On 
his wife being toasted at a dinner given to 
him at Newcastle, he made the following 
feeling response : 

‘There are some topics of so sacred and 


sweet a nature that they may be comprehend- || 


ed by those who are happy, but cannot possibly 


All that 


be described by any human being. 


. d 
The idol of to-day pushes the hero || 





Anecdote of Lorenzo Dow. 


| Some years since Lorenzo preached at 
Charleston, S. C. and in the course of one of 


his sermons, attacked with Some severity the 


who was the disinterested choice of my early | 


The pills were sent, and one taken svecording 
to directions, soon after which the patient met 
the doctor, 

* Doctor,’ said he, ‘ those pills you sent 
me were of the vilest aterial—I am imposed 
upon,’ 

‘I know it,’ said the doctor, * the pills were 
of the vilest materials but I see the cure is 
effected—I perceive that your taste is restor- 
ed—that you have told the truth—and my word 
for it you will never forget. 





Monkeys. 

A REMARKABLE instance of the sagacity 
and feeling of a she monkey happened to two 
ofour officers while shooting. Coming home 
after a long fag, the purser saw a female 
monkey running among the rocks, and in- 





character of a citizen who had lately died, 


quence of his vices. For this he was, at the 





| instance of the relatives of the deceased pros- 
ecuted and found guilty by the jury. The 
The Govern- 


or of the state, however pardoned him and 


endure a short imprisonment. 





| paid the fine himself, 

The next Sunday, Lorenzo preached to a 
|crowded audience, commencing as follows : 
| § There was, we learn from the new Testa- 
linent, a certain rich man who lived, IL think, 
jin Jerusalem, and his name was Dives. He 
| was clad in robes of purple and linen, and 
\| fared sumptuously every day. 
‘lived high or what may be called dissipated. 
1 Now there was also, I think, in Jerusalem, a 
certain beggar named Lazarus, who asked 
}only to be fed with the crumbs that fell from 


ithe rich man’s table. He lay down at the 


| 
: ‘ ‘ 

|| beggar died, and then his sorrows ended, for 
he was carried by angels to Abraham's 
Yes, Lazarus went 


i} when they die. But, my dear brethern you 


| 

| spirit soared to heaven where all good men go 
| will ask what became of Dives, the rich man ? 
|| Why, my friends, after a while he died also, 
and I don’t know but he died drunk. 
}uot, however, say so positively, for I don’t 
| know but he has some relations among those 
lwho now hear me, and I may be prosecuted 
for defumation of character.—Protestant. 





| 
Pretiy Good. 
A fellow, and sotaething of a wag withal 


complaining that be had three diseases about 


him consulted a celebrated physician, 


‘Why, sir, first, I have lost my taste; 


| second, I can never tell the truth ; and third, 


I can never remember any thing.’ 
| ‘IT think,’ said the doctor, ‘I shall be able 


‘to do something for you, and will send you 


sume pills.” 





and whose death he alleged was in conse-|) Young one in her arms. On the purser 
. | 


mediately fired at her; she fell with the 


| coming up, she grasped her little one close 
|| to her breast, and with the other hand point- 


ed to the wound which the ball had made, and 





court sentenced him to pay a small fine and) 


That is, he || 


gate of his palace; the rich man would not} 


lear him but set the dogs on him, so this poor || 


up aloft—his || 


I will | 


which had entered above the breast. Dipping 
her finger in the blood, and then holding it 
] up she seemed to reproach him with being 
! the cause of her death, and consequently, of 
| that of the young one, to which she frequently 
| polated. ‘IT never,’ said Sir William, * felt 
so much as when I heard the story, and it 
serves to show how strongly the parental 
feelings are implanted in the brute creation.— 
| Harle’s Letters. 


| 
i] 
| 
| 





Letters Containing Remittances, 
| Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last,deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

D. A. Canaan Center, N. Y. $1,00; Z. F. Buffalo, N.Y. 
$1.00: J. F. A. Richfield, O. $2,00; O. H. V. South Dur- 
ham, N. ¥. 82,00; 8. A. 8. Nelson, N. Y. $1,00; B. F. H. 
Bristol, Ct. 1,00; P. M. Holland Patent, N. Y. $2,00; I. 
| B. T. Canonsburg, Pa. $5,00; H. 8. jr. Kinderhook, N. Y. 
|| $1.00, H. W. Terryville, Ct. $1,00; B. C. Albany, N. Y. 
$1,00; P. M. Andover, Ms. $2,00; P.M. Cambria, N. Y. 
S200, 





MARRIED, 


At Livingston, on the 9th alt. by the Rev. Mr. Wagga 
man, Mr. Frederick Roraback, to Miss Fanny’ Ham. 
|| At the same place, on the 23d ult. by the same, Mr. Henry 
|| H. Hare, to Miss Eve Maria Miller. 
At the same place, on the 30th ult. by the same, Mr. Peter 
| Niver, to Miss Margaret Maria Decker, all of the above 
lace. 
; At the Manor of Livingston, on the 10th inst. by the ‘ 
Rev. J. N. Wyckoff, of Catskill, William J. Fryer, to Miss 
Margaret Livingston, daughter of the late Alexander 
Crofts, Esq. 
Att er on the 30th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. 
Lewis Weismer, to Miss Hannah Melius, of this city. 
At the same place, on the 3d inst. by the same, Mr. Wal- 
ter W. Merrifield, to Miss Ann Eliza Pulver 
| At Clermont, on the 11th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Thatch- 
ler, Mr. Jeremiah Ham, of Claverack to Miss Elizabeth 
| Ann Sheldon, of Livingston. 
At Kondout, on the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Cheeny, 
Mr. Peter Decker, to Miss Mary Colvill, daughter of Johu 
Colvill, Esq. formerly of this city. 





DILD, 

In this city, on the Sth inst. Frances Mary, daughter of 
P. W. Barringer, aged 2 months and 20 days. 

On the 6th ult. Sabrina, consort of Mr. Gersham Olds, 
in the 63 year of her age. 

On the &th inst. Sally, wife of William W. Truesdail, in 
{0th year of her age. 

Ou the 13th inst. at the house of his son, W. W. Trues 
dail, William Truesdail, an officer of the revolution, aged 
S4 years. 

At New-York on the Ist inst. Capt. Alexander vey eo 
aged 71 years, and on the 6th Capt. George Gorham Coffin, 
aged 69 vears, both sons of the venerable Alexander Coffin, 
of this city. 

At the same place, on the 6th inst. John T. Jenkins, ol 
the U. &. Navy, aged 24 years 
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Mr. Eprror,—The following verses were written atsea 
some two years since, when on a voyage to the South 
Atlantic, and our ship progressing under the genial influence 
of mild weather and a free trade wind. If they are worth 
preserving in the pages of your excellent miscellany, they 
are at your service. 


The Whale Ship. 
Berore the favoring wind full free 
Our good ship gaily flies, 
And bears her courses gracefully, 
Let storm or calm arise. 
Before her prow the blue wave bright 
Divides in wreathy foam, 
And it sparkles free in the murky night, 
When the deck watch think of home. 


Thereare gallant hearts upon that barque 
Free as their native air, 

Who seek in the Ocean Caverns dark, 
A reward for toil and care. 

Through heat and cold, or foul or fair, 
The prize they still pursue, 

And freely toil and peril dare, 
That stern and stalwart crew. 


They met on deck and were strangers all, 
Wide were their homes apart, 

There were those who'd sprang attheir couniry’scall, 
The brave and free of heart. 

There were stalwart men, who long had made 
Their home upon the sea, 

And some who sighed for the greenwood shade, 
And the green hill’s quiet lee. 


There were some who sought on the Ocean’s breast, 
In the Sailor’s stirring life, 

Relief from the heart’s deep wounds, and rest 
From the harsh world’s heartless strife ; 

And some were led by a noble zeal, 
And a love of a seaman’s craft, 

To seek on her deck, come woe or weal, 
A well-earned station aft. 


A seaman good, her captain stood, 
Her course and trim to scan, 

No bettergailed the briny flood, 
A sailorand a man; 

Her officers their duty knew, 
Both mate and harpooneer, 

And each boat was manned bya gallant crew, 
Who knew no craven fear. 

And thus equipped our ship of speed 
To Southern seas sails on, 

Free hearts, free hands, and a willing head 
And our voyage will soon be done, 

When homeward bound with favoring gale, 
Full with the sea’s rich spoil, 

We'll bless the hour we spread our sail, 
And drink to our finished toil. A 





Thouchts. 

‘A child is born’— 

Such is the brief remark, 
A passing circumstance, concerning which 
No onc is interested, save perchance 
The tender mother, who with looks of love, 
Hangs o’er the unconciousinfant. Butthere is 
In these few words, thus carelessly expressed, 
A depth of meaning and an import vast, 
Beyond the power of language or the reach 
Of human comprehension. 


} 





| Becomes a mighty river. 


Day has dawned 
On Afric’s desert; and the rising sun 


, Found no obstruction to his burning rays, 


Save where a few tall palm trees spread their leaves, 
Above a sparkling fountain. There alone 


In that deep solitude a Christian stood 


Beneath thcir shadow j he had wandered far 
With weary step to trace the upward course 
Of Nile’s dark waters; and as he surveyed 


| Thetiny rill that murmured at his feet, 


His thoughts found utterance— 
‘And can it be 


That this small rivulet, this silver thread 
| Which glitters in the sunbeam, is the Nile ? 


’Tisevenso. ‘J’..s small, this slender stream, 
This rill, whose feeble murmur scarce can break 
The silence of the desert, isthe Nile! 

This rivulet, increasing by degrees, 


Broad and deep 


| Its rapid current sweeps resistless on, 


Forever, onward, till at last it flows, 
Commingling into ocean.’ 

Is not such 
The dawn of young existence! Is not sucli 


| The opening germ of infant intellect ? 


‘ Mind is immortal,’ and its high career 

Is onward—upward—spurning all control— 
And having passed the boundaries of time, 
Like the proud eagle, itis lost at length 

In the deep bosom of eternity. 

Nor stops itthere; but onward, upward sti!! 
In limitless progress high and vast 


| With tireless pinions urges still its flight. 
|‘ Mind is immortal,” and to me there seems 
_Anawful import in that simple phrase, 


‘A child is born,’ 
> 





Ballad. 
BY BISHOP HEBER. 
‘Ou, captain of the Moorish hold, 
Unbar thy gates to me, 
And I will give thee gems and gold, 
To set Fernando free. 
For la sacred oath have plight, 
A pilgrim to remain, 
Tilll return with Lara’s knight, 
The | 


‘Fond christian youth,’ 


boldest knight of Spain.’ 

the 
‘Thy suit is soon denied, 

Fernand 
And will with us abide. 

Renounced is e 
The turban he hath ta’en, 

And Lara thus hath lost her knight 
The boldest knight of Spain.’ 

Pale, marble pale, the pilgrim turned, 
A cold and 

Then in his 
And anger in 


captain said, 
o loves a Moorish maid, 


very Christian rite, 


deadly dye ; 


cheeks the blushes burned, 





use y Se. 
(From forth his cow! a ringlet bright 


Fell down of golden grain,) 


‘Base Moor! to slander Lara’s knight, 
The boldest knight of Spain! 

‘Go look on Lugo’s gory field 
Go look on Tuyo’s tide! 

Can ye forget the red-cross shield, 
That all your host defied ? 

Alhama’s warriors turned to flicht, 
Granada’s sultan slain, 


Attest the worth of Lara’ 


The boldest knicht of Spaiz 


Ali). 
‘By Allah, yea !? 


knight, 

with eyes of fire 
The lordly paynim 

‘Granada’s sultan was my sire 
Who fe l} by Lara’ sD blade : 


4 
said, 





And though thy gold were forty fold 


The ransom were but vain 

To purchase back thy Christian knight, 
The boldest knight of Spain.’ 

‘ Ah, Moor, the life that once is shed 
No vengeance can repay, 

And who can number up the dead 
That fall in battle fray ? 

Thyself in many a manly fight 
Hast many a father slain; 

Then rage not thus ’gainst Lara’s knight, 
The boldest knight of Spain.’ 

* And who art thou, whose pilgrim vest 
Thy beauties ill may shroud : 

The locks of gold, the heaving breast, 
A moon beneath a cloud 7— 

Wiltthou our Moorish creed recite, 
And here with me remain ? 

He may depart that captive knight, 
The conquered knight of Spain.’ 

‘Ah, speak not*so ! with voice of woe, 
The shuddering stranger cried ; 

‘ Another creed I may not know, 
Nor live another’s bride ! 

Fernando’s wife may yield her life, 
But not her honor stain, 

To loose the bonds of Lara’s knight, 
The noblest knight of Spain.’ 


‘ And know’ st thou then, how hard the doom 


Thy husband yet may bear ? 

The fettered limbs, the living tomb, 
The damp and noisome air? 

In lonely cave, and void of light, 
To drag a helpless chain, 

Thy pride condemns the Christian knight 
The prop and pride of Spain.’ 

‘Oh that within that dungeon’s gloom 
His sorrows I might share, 

And cheer him in that living tomb, 
With love, and hope, and prayer ! 
But still the faith I once have plight 

Unbroken must remain, 
And God will help the captive knight, 


And plead the cause of Spain.’ 


. ‘And deem’st thou from the Moorish hold 


In safety 
Whose 


Whose eyes the diamond's fire ?? 


to retire, 
locks outshine Arabia’s gold, 
She drew a poinard small and bright, 
And spake 
‘ He taught me 
To guard the 


in calm disdain, 

how, my christian knight, 

faith of Spain.’ 

The drawbridge falls! with loud alarm 
The clashing portals fly, 

She bared her breast, she raised her arm, 
And knelt, in act to die; 

But ah, the thrill of wild delight 
That shot through every vein ; 

He stood before her,— Lara’s Knight, 


est knight of Spain. 
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